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THE VALUE OF MEASUREMENTS 
I THE MEASUREMENT OF COMPOSITION IN ENGLISH CLASSES' 



FLORA E. PARKER 
Western High School, Detroit, Michigan 



A few years ago Dr. Hillegas, then a professor in Teachers 
College, Columbia University, interested himself in scales for 
measuring English composition. As the result of an amount of 
work which speaks highly for his devotion to his idea, he presented 
the educational world with such a scale. He says: 

Proper standards would make it possible to compare with certainty the 
work done in one school or systein of schools with that done elsewhere. They 
would make it impossible for mere opinion to control so much of our school- 
room practice. 

If there were standards or scales for the measurement of results in the 
various school subjects that would approximate the accuracy of the scales 
used in measuring extension, weight, and time, educational administrators 
and investigators would be able to measure and express the efficiency of a 
school system in terms that would carry conviction. 

Your committee wishes to report itself as in entire harmony 
with the ideas quoted. It is of no value for a higher school to 
record itself as willing to accept students of a certain grading if 
that grading means wide diversity of attainment. It is unfortunate 
certainly for work to be attempted in any institution with a group 
of students made up of a combination of those prepared in two or 

' A report of a subcommittee ot the High-School Research Department of the 
Detroit English Club, presented to the Club in May, 1918. 
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more classrooms though they may be in the same institution, if 
the standard by which they have been graded differs widely. 
Work can proceed only with lamentable loss to some. Such 
conditions are too familiar to any body of teachers to require 
discussion. It is believed that educational measurements can be 
developed to a point where they can assist in the solution of such 
problems. 

Your committee wishes, however, to make a plea for the limita- 
tion of definite measurements to those subjects which are by 
nature definitely measurable. Spelling, it is held, is measurable, as 
is arithmetic; in fact, measurement could be constructed and 
applied with profit in practically all branches of mathematics and 
science. They are measurable by such scales as are used in deter- 
mining extension, weight, and time. The student's mastery of 
the material out of which history is made could also be laid off 
with a yardstick, but history itself has to an extent the same 
elusive element as composition, one which should give pause to 
the maker of scales. 

As your committee sees the matter, composition has at least 
two large phases: First, it is the science of expression rigidly 
incased in a body of rules concerning grammar, punctuation, dic- 
tion, and so forth; as such it is definitely measurable. Second, it 
is also an art with all the intangible graces and beauties which reside 
in that realm; as such it is not only not definitely measurable but 
the attempt to make it so may result in positive harm. 

Now just a word concerning recent experience. The problem 
of composition grading was presented to a class largely composed 
of fine, brutally frank Junior boys. They made no effort to con- 
ceal their horror when there was boldly exposed to them the proba- 
bility that the same literary product which in their class would 
receive a certain mark would in all likelihood in the class of a 
colleague teaching the same work receive a different mark, in 
some cases higher and in some cases lower. It was even frankly 
admitted that work of equal value in their class might at different 
times be differently graded, according to the absence or presence of 
a standard-setting pupil of unusual ability. Great indignation 
greeted these confessions. There was no justice left in the world. 
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The Hillegas scale was presented and each student provided 
with an exposition written by a fellow-student, which he was to 
grade. The task was undertaken with avidity. The next day 
a chastened class appeared. Difficulties were great. One said, 
"This composition would receive a very high mark by the scale, 
but it is not satisfactory at all, because the topic is not 
developed by the method assigned. I don't know what to do 
with it." Tied to the scale, their teacher was equally at a loss. 
The marks were considered and criticized until the class revolted, 
claiming inabiUty to see the value of the whole performance. 
Except for some points to be indicated later, their teacher was 
again equally at a loss. Before the question was dropped, it was 
agreed that a mark on a composition was simply the teacher's 
approval or disapproval of the exercise. A good mark carried 
the conviction of the instructor that the point the lesson was 
designed to illustrate was made and that there was also a satis- 
factory handling of points previously made, as well as worthy 
content. The mark was worth Just what the teacher's opinion 
was worth and could in the nature of things be worth nothing else. 

A Uttle Freshman girl imagined a conversation between Ulysses 
and Calypso, in which the hero was made to say, "I wouldst fain 
see my native land again and all my faithful subjects. My dear 
Penelope and my son, who was a mere babe when last I looked upon 
him, must long for me as I yearn for a sight of them." The cadence 
of the lines was so appealing that an excellent mark appeared in 
the corner of the paper, in spite of the union of the first personal 
pronoun with the verb of the second person. The use of the old 
solemn form of discourse was new, hut when the class has been 
drilled on the conjugations of several English verbs in the present 
tense indicative, should "I wouldst" again appear, the defense 
will not be so lightly condoned. 

Children have learned, from the grade schools on, that co- 
ordinate conjunctions connect like constructions. However, at 
any stage of their high-school development, when the Umelight 
is turned upon the absolute necessity that what precedes and 
what follows a co-ordinate conjunction should be cast in the same 
grammatical mold, the student who at that moment connects a 
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participial phrase and an adjective clause by "and" will find his 
grading much more seriously affected than it would be by the same 
sin a month earUer. 

Your committee holds that three elements here indicated are 
taken no cognizance of in either of the two scales now investigated 
and can be taken no cognizance of in any scale yet to be invented. 
They are the nature of the assignment, the newness of the effort, 
and the emphasis of the teaching. These seem peculiarly vital 
elements to eliminate from the grading. They are always present, 
and there might be added a fourth, which is in Detroit schools no 
light consideration. The foreign student will work havoc with any 
system of measurements. 

The Hillegas scale marks its sample compositions, gathered 
from all grades, somewhere from zero to one thousand, the number 
attached in each particular case having been obtained by arranging 
the marks of four hundred experienced persons, each one of whom 
has independently considered the productions. There was pub- 
lished in 1899 a book called The Best Short Poems of the Nineteenth 
Century. Two hundred authors and critics were asked to make a 
list of the twenty-five best. " The Chambered Nautilus " appeared 
oftener in the replies than any other poem and is placed first 
in the collection resulting from the composite Judgment. There is 
an interest in looking over the titles, but it is difficult to express the 
confusion associated with the idea that "The Chambered Nautilus " 
has been selected for first place by some multiple-eyed, medley- 
brained composite being with no personality. Were we presented 
with such a list from Kipling, for instance, the imagination would 
be stimulated and interest quickened. We care what some person 
thinks, but an impersonal, colorless judgment lacks vitality. On 
our faculties there is no Kipling, and among our themes no 
" Chambered Nautilus," but is there no analogy ? In a large city 
school system one great danger is that all opportunity to express 
personality be crushed, and hence that a teacher fail entirely to 
do what, to quote roughly, a modern educator beheves is the only 
thing a teacher can do for a student, transfer to him his ideal of 
his subject and let the seed grow. Fortunately what to the earnest 
teacher seems like a widespread tendency to limit his professional 
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efforts to mechanical channels, with uniformity as the supreme 
good, can never quite succeed, because the material on the benches 
or behind the desk is too unchangeably human. 

When Mr. Blackwood received the Scenes from Clerical Life, 
Thackeray was visiting in his home. The publisher read the 
manuscript and said to his guest, "I think I have found a first- 
class passenger." The novelist read the Scenes and could see 
nothing in them. Would a scale have made them set a like judg- 
ment on the product ? 

The Harvard-Newton scale was produced later and corrects 
some of the defects experience showed in that of Dr. Hillegas. It 
was found difficult to measure all products by one set of graded 
exercises, and the new effort provided a scale for each of four types 
of discourse, so that a piece of description could be measured by 
description, narration by narration, and so forth. There is also 
added to each a statement giving the strong and weak points which 
influenced the grading. This adds materially to the value. 

Most serious of all departures was the determination to make 
the new scale for one grade of work only, in this case the eighth. 
That practically relinquished the idea that a value could be assigned 
to a composition as such, zero or ten to that of an infant beginner 
and 1,000 to the competent university student. The Harvard- 
Newton scale is an arrangement in order of merit of compositions 
written in one school system. The samples were selected by each of 
several teachers so as to show all degrees of excellence. One person 
with two or three assistants made selections from these and arranged 
them in order of merit with a grading A, B, C, etc. The result is 
just as interesting and very Httle more valuable than the carefully 
marked exercises of any teacher would be to any other teacher and 
comes no nearer the absolute measurement sought by Dr. Hillegas. 

To your committee it is good that composition grading differs. 
It would seem that emphasis is being placed upon some phase of 
the work which appeals to the individual controlHng it. It is well 
with the student who in his high-school course has several teachers 
each with a conviction upon which he insists. Since no student 
would be equally apt in all ways, his work would in the four years 
have a variety of gradings, to his profit your committee believes. 
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Briefly, then, it is held that composition scales are interesting 
to the teacher and to the student. He likes to see some other grad- 
ing of work similar to his own. An investigation of reasons for 
low or high marks on the samples submitted is a valuable class- 
room exercise. There might even be profit in sometimes marking 
compositions by a scale, so long as care be taken that it be kept 
strictly subservient to a greater aim. But compositions can never, 
because of their nature, be measured with the accuracy used in 
measuring extension, weight, and time; it would be a calamity if 
they could. Every teacher worth the hire has an idea. The one 
aim is, again to quote loosely, the conversion of humans to that 
selected idea by the only way a thing can get to another — by a 
human, not by a machine-like, system. 



II. THE USES OF THE HILLEGAS SCALE' 



S. A. COURTIS 
Supervisor of Educational Research, Detroit, Michigan 



I have been very much interested in Miss Parker's excellent and 
carefully prepared paper. It expresses very clearly and frankly 
what are, I am sure, the thoughts and feelings of many teachers of 
English in regard to measurement, and I should like to use the time 
allotted to me to state with equal frankness the case from the point 
of view of one who beUeves, not only that in particular the Hillegas 
scale is a valuable measuring device, but that everything worth 
while in education is also measurable. 

The first point I have to make is that I am in complete accord 
with all Miss Parker's objections to the use of the Hillegas scale. 
If I were teaching an English class, I should do just as Miss Parker 
does. I should give daily marks in which I made allowance for the 
personaUty of the student, the nature of the assignment, the newness 
of the effort, and the emphasis of the teaching. I should consider 
it my highest aim to transfer to the student, as one human to 
another, my ideal of the subject and to let the seed grow. I, too, 

' A reply to the preceding paper, delivered at the same session of the Detroit 
English Club, May, 19 18. 
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should resent all attempts to use any mechanical system to make 
the students all alike. I count it as the supreme achievement of 
my work in the field of measurement that I have been able to devise 
methods of procedure which enable the teachers of large classes to 
adjust assigned tasks on the basis of individual needs. My interest 
in tests lies in the fact that by means of measurement alone do I see 
any hope of so remedying present inefficiency and waste that the 
products of our teaching effort shall be ideals, inspiration, and 
character, instead of a few morsels of knowledge imperfectly 
assimilated and a few elementary skills imperfectly developed. 

Can I make my statement stronger ? Therefore, if you believe 
I am sincere you will recognize at once that there is no conflict 
between Miss Parker's views and my own, except that I regard 
educational tests as tools for the accomplishment of the desired 
ends, while Miss Parker does not see how they can be so used. 

The explanation of our difference of opinion in regard to the 
value of the Hillegas composition scale is very simple : Miss Parker 
was attempting to use it for a purpose for which it was never meant 
to be used, and I agree with her that for this purpose it has no value. 
A carpenter who attempts to drive a nail with a saw, or cut a board 
with a hammer, is not likely to be impressed with the value of either 
of these tools. So with the Hillegas scale. It was made to be used 
for one purpose; Miss Parker has been using it for another purpose 
and has found it unsatisfactory. I have used it for the purpose for 
which it was made and have found it very satisfactory. Do you 
wonder that our opinions differ ? 

The truth of the matter is that education is a complex, many- 
sided process in which many different viewpoints are possible. 
Supervision and teaching give rise to two such different points of 
view. Supervision is concerned with the efficiency of the general 
process, teaching with the development of the individual child. 

A teacher's marks mean different things on different days, and 
it is right that they should do so. A teacher marking a composition 
may on one day, as Miss Parker has pointed out, ignore mistakes 
for which at another time, on account of the change in emphasis, 
severe penalties would be imposed. A teacher who, on reading a 
very poor composition and discovering in it evidence of the first 
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conscious effort toward self-mastery on the part of the pupil, did 
not reward that effort with a good mark, whatever the actual merit 
of the composition might be, would be an educational criminal. 
In other words, a teacher in marking takes into account all the 
conditions and human elements in a situation and manipulates her 
marks accordingly. Marks are thus a medium of communication 
between teacher and pupil, a mechanical device through which 
pulse currents of personal interpretation, sympathy, and under- 
standing. Miss Parker does not see how marking by means of the 
Hillegas scale can possibly serve the same purpose. The answer 
is simple: it can't, and wasn't expected to. 

The proof of this fact is found in the statement in regard to the 
purpose of the scale quoted by Miss Parker. Dr. Hillegas said, 
"Proper standards would make it possible to compare with certainty 
the work done in one school or system of schools with that done 
elsewhere. They would make it impossible for mere opinion to 
control so much of our schoolroom practice." Did you hear Miss 
Parker say much about the comparison of one school system with 
another, or discuss the determination of the relative efficiency of 
different methods? No! These are administrative and super- 
visory problems, and Miss Parker was concerned with the teaching 
problems. This is the real source of our disagreement. 

From the point of view of administration the various courses in 
English composition have for their purpose the development of the 
ability to express thoughts in written and oral English. The child 
enters the kindergarten unable to express himself in writing at all; 
he leaves at the end of the high school with the ability rather 
completely developed. At the various grade levels between, 
different degrees of the development are found to have occurred. 
In general the compositions written at the end of the third grade 
will differ in development from those written at the end of the 
sixth grade and both from those written at the end of the twelfth 
grade. The Hillegas scale is designed to afford a measure of the 
degree of development shown by a given composition as a composi- 
tion, entirely independent of the conditions under which it was 
produced or of the person by whom it was written. It does not 
pretend to say what allowance (or mark) should be made a 
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particular child for writing a composition of a given value. It 
measures a single phase of the situation only, the value of the 
composition as a composition. 

Perhaps I can make the matter plain by a concrete illustration. 
If I were to pick out a particular composition and ask Miss Parker 
to mark it, according to her own statements she would need to 
know the grade of the pupil, the nature of the assignment, the 
newness of the effort, the emphasis of the teaching, and the home 
environment of the child. That is. Miss Parker admits that if the 
composition were written by a third-grader she would give it one 
mark, but if it were written by a high-school student she would give 
it quite a different mark. So would I, if I were teaching the pupil 
who wrote the paper, but if I were trying to determine the value 
of the composition as a composition, none of the other elements 
would receive the slightest consideration. I should mark for one 
thing alone, the general merit of the composition as a piece of 
English writing. 

The scale values do not represent the average of the marks 
given the samples by different teachers, but something far more 
important, namely, the degree of development represented by 
the composition. The first sample in the scale represents a col- 
lection of words which has no merit as a composition. That is, 
it just does not express thought. The last sample in the scale 
represents about as excellent a specimen of composition as can be 
found among papers written by young people in their teens. The 
other samples of the scale represent the equal steps or divisions 
between these two extremes. Therefore the general merit or 
stage of development of any composition written by children in 
school may be determined by comparing it with the scale samples 
until the one is found which it most resembles. 

Many teachers do not see how the difference in merit of two 
samples can be exactly determined, and it must be admitted the 
statistical procedure adopted needs special study before it can be 
understood. There is nothing uncertain or mysterious about it, 
however. For instance, I have myself constructed a scale for 
measuring the area of polygons by precisely the same method as 
that which Hillegas used in the construction of the scale for English 
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composition, the only difference being that in the case of area it is 
possible to check measurements with the scale by measurements 
with a ruler. We know, therefore, that the general method is valid, 
and in the face of such objective proof no one should lightly dismiss 
the method with contemptuous remarks based on personal opinion 
only. 

Briefly, the method is one which measures the difference between 
two compositions by their effects. If I were to submit two samples 
to this audience and ask you to say which composition had the 
greater general merit as a specimen of written Enghsh, and if, when 
your judgments were tabulated, it was found that 50 per cent were 
in favor of A, while 50 per cent were in favor of B, it could be said 
with absolute truthfulness that the effects produced by these two 
samples were the same. That is, the two samples represent the 
same degree of development and are equal. On the other hand, if 
everybody in the audience, that is, 100 per cent of the judges, 
agreed that A was better than B, there would be no doubt that 
A was better than B. Further, if 75 per cent of the judges said 
A was better than B, while only 25 per cent said B was better 
than A, and if for two other samples, C and D, 75 per cent of 
the same judges said C was better than D, we should know that 
C was just as much better than D as A was than B. 

We need not be concerned with the details of the long process 
by which these results were worked out for the Hillegas scale. It 
is enough to comprehend that the papers were not marked and the 
marks averaged, but that the papers were compared and the scale 
constructed of samples which differ by nearly uniform amounts 
from the lowest to the highest on the basis of the percentage of 
"better than" judgments, and finally, that this method is one which 
can be proved to yield consistent results. The Hillegas scale, 
therefore, truly represents a series of graded samples which exhibit 
the various degrees of merit or development to be found among the 
papers written by children in our schools. 

Even if you grant the points which I have been trying to make, 
you will have a number of questions to ask. The first of these is, 
"If the scale is not to be used by the teacher for the daily marking, 
what good is it?" My answer must be other questions, "Is the 
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teacher and her class the only consideration in education? Are 
there no questions of general policy to be answered, and may it not 
be that measurements of little value to the teacher as a teacher may 
have a great value to the school system as a whole ?" 

For instance, during the last two years I have had the oppor- 
tunity to study the development of ability in English composition 
in the Gary schools. The question as to whether or not the training 
peculiar to Gary produces better or worse results than the corre- 
sponding training in Detroit is an important one for Superintendent 
Chadsey and the school board, is it not? Shall that comparison 
be based upon opinion, upon teachers' marks, or upon a careful 
measurement of the product ? You will find in my report, when it 
is published, a series of results which show the rate and character 
of the development at Gary in terms of the Hillegas scale. Are you 
going to be able to compare your work with these results ? Cer- 
tainly not, if your marks have as many meanings as Miss Parker 
claims her marks do. Fortunately, here in Detroit we have a 
number of grade teachers who have been willing to study the 
Hillegas scale and to train themselves to use it as it was meant to 
be used. We have, therefore, a few rehable data on which to base 
comparison. Fortunately, also, we have a supervisor of English 
who appreciates the situation and who is working to secure the 
information which a supervisor must have to do her work intel- 
ligently. By the end of this year Miss Beverley will be able to 
give us a really adequate measure of the Detroit product at the 
sixth-grade level. Is it not a pity that similar information is not 
at hand for the entire twelve grades ? 

The Hillegas scale is of value in determining the efficiency of 
different methods of teaching. I have heard a great deal this term 
in regard to the effect of the interruptions caused by the Liberty 
Loan campaigns. Thrift Stamp drives, and all the other war work 
there has been to do. Some of you teachers of Enghsh claim that 
never before in your teaching have the children written with the 
same real interest, never before have they had so many real thoughts 
to express. Some of you feel that you have secured results better 
than you have ever attained before, and if you had the say you 
would eHminate entirely the formal instruction and build all your 
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English work around vital activities. The rest of you have not 
half covered the "course of study" as planned, and feel that from 
the point of view of results in English composition your teaching 
has been completely demoraUzed. You are looking forward with 
dread and concern to several years more of the war. Now, both 
groups cannot possibly be right, and what position is Dr. Chadsey 
to take in planning for next year — favor these "outside" activities 
or restrict them as much as possible ? The matter could be easily 
settled if, if, we had (i) standards of past attainment, and (2) a 
measure of present results. 

I have not time to go into this matter further. My point is that 
measurement of the product of teaching has a value to adminis- 
trators and supervisors which teachers ought to recognize, but as 
a whole do not. The Hillegas scale makes such measurement 
possible. 

I have dwelt on the larger aspects of the situation, because I 
want to be ready to answer another question which I know you will 
want to ask, and you will appreciate the answer only when you 
appreciate the larger point of view. The question is, "Is the 
Hillegas scale of any value to a teacher?" and the answer is that 
every teacher has the same need to compare her results with those 
of other teachers that the system as a whole has to compare itself 
with other systems. Let us face this matter squarely. In Detroit 
there are many teachers striving to develop composition ability 
in children. Some succeed better than others. What is more 
important still, the children progress from teacher to teacher and 
their final ability is the resultant of all their training. Moreover, 
the children differ greatly in their capacities. Is it not clear, then, 
that we can never have a really effective school system as a whole 
until the work of each teacher begins at the point where the teacher 
before her left off and carries the children forward for a definite 
gain toward the distant goals ? My statement to you is that in my 
judgment every teacher, without exception, should test and mark 
by the Hillegas scale the ability of her pupils when she receives them 
and when she sends them on to the next teacher. In this marking, 
which you will notice is not for the student's benefit but for the 
teacher's, no consideration should enter but one, the merit of the 
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compositions as compositions. I believe every teacher should 
compare both the amount of the change she has produced during 
the term with the standard change produced by other teachers of 
her grade for the city as a whole, and the final ability of her class 
with the standard for the city as a whole. I believe, further, that 
when a teacher finds by such measurement that she is getting year 
after year less results than other teachers, she should of her own 
initiative seek assistance from the supervisor of English and try to 
bring her work up to standard. Please remember I am not talking 
theory. I know teachers who study their own work this way. I 
know teachers who have not been afraid to acknowledge their 
failures, and I know also that such confession has never affected 
their standing adversely. On the contrary, the best results and the 
greatest progress always come to teachers who have the professional 
interest in their work to try to improve it. The Hillegas scale is 
thus of value to teachers as teachers in that it enables them to study 
and control their own efforts as they could not do without it. 

Miss Parker says that in a city school system one great danger is 
that all opportunity to express personality be crushed. She did 
not mention the other danger, which is equally great when the 
number of workers in one department is large, namely, that the 
teachers hired will have no personality to express. As I see it, 
the whole problem is how to set teachers free to express their 
personality, and yet keep them under such control that the develop- 
ment of the children will not be wrecked. If each teacher work at 
the task from a different angle, if there is no persistent effort to 
attain a definite goal, the result is a Russian Bolshevism which is 
just as undesirable as a Prussian domination. A democracy can 
tolerate neither. 

Standards based in exact measurement seem to me to offer the 
one way of escape. To say that no student has completed twelfth- 
grade EngUsh composition until under given conditions he can 
write as well as quality 75 on the Hillegas scale is to give definite- 
ness to the goal and to set the teacher free. She may work in.any 
way she pleases, use any material and any text. The one require- 
ment is that when she has finished, the desired goal has been 
attained. On the other hand, if the goal is not attained, both the 
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teacher and the supervisor know it and can act accordingly. Cer- 
tainly if the teacher's work does not produce results she needs to 
change her method, and if after trial she proves incapable of 
profiting by training she needs to be eliminated as a teacher of 
English composition. 

I trust no one will misunderstand me. This is a vital matter 
in more ways than one. The interests of our nation demand that 
as little time be wasted in school as possible. The interests of the 
teacher demand that there be no hasty ehmination on the basis 
of either "personal bias" or "inadequate measurement." Justice 
is as dear to teachers as to other members of society. I, myself, 
am enough of a democrat to believe that in an ideal school system 
the setting of standards, the determination of efficient methods, 
and the rating of teachers on the basis of measured results should 
be carried on by the teachers themselves. But this much at least 
is certain. The present products of the teaching of English com- 
position in the schools of America are unsatisfactory. Changes 
are sure to come. The two questions which English teachers must 
ask and answer for themselves are these: (i) Shall the changes be 
made on the recommendation of teachers of Enghsh, or arbitrarily 
and autocratically by those in authority who may have little 
knowledge of real conditions ? (2) Are changes to be made on the 
basis of opinion only or on the basis of exact knowledge obtained 
from careful experiments and scientific measurement ? 

One last point and I am through. The average teacher of 
Enghsh, even if convinced that measurement is desirable, hesitates 
to begin because she is conscious of her own lack of training in this 
new field. The whole development of measurement has taken 
place in the last five years, and few of you have had the opportu- 
nity to learn much about fundamental principles. If you have 
attempted to use the Hillegas scale without training you have 
probably been dissatisfied with your results. So while you may 
give uneasy assent to some of the points I have been trying to make, 
you will be a very unusual individual indeed if you overcome your 
inertia and really begin to experiment along the new lines. 

Fortunately, in this city provision has been made for giving you 
just such assistance as you may need. As I understand my position 
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as Supervisor of Educational Research, it is my express duty to 
bring to teachers who desire to work on any measurement problems 
all the technical information that is available. The Hillegas scale 
is a crude instrument at best. If "unity" is a desirable character- 
istic of good writing, we must have a similar unity scale by which 
to mark. If a child should grow in the range and power of his 
vocabulary, we must have appropriate vocabulary tests to deter- 
mine standard and measure the efficiency of the various methods 
of teaching. There are endless opportunities for service for all, 
and I shall be delighted to do anything I can to assist you. If you 
have no problems of your own, I can supply plenty, if you are wilHng 
to take part in such investigations. For instance. Miss Blair, of 
the Farrand School, has been working with me in constructing a rate 
test for ability to organize words into sentences. Her results seem 
to show that this is an important phase of composition ability. I 
need the assistance of other teachers in perfecting and standardizing 
these and many similar tests and scales. 

I am going to ask you to remember, therefore, that the measure- 
ment work is on the go. Other teachers have proved by actual 
trial that they can use the Hillegas composition scale consistently 
and with profit to themselves and to the school system; that 
measurement is no mechanical system for grinding the life out of 
teachers, but a tool by the proper use of which problems may be 
solved, inefficiency eliminated, and the teacher set free to work for, 
and to achieve as never before, those higher "beauties and graces" 
of their subjects which are now "intangible" only because we have 
so little exact knowledge about them. 



